Dedication.
to persevere in my purpose of producing the whole of my stores \
In one respect, this Work will, in some passages, be different from the former. In my Tour, I was almost unboundedly open in my communications, and from my eagerness to display the wonderful fertility and readiness of Johnson's wit, freely shewed to the world its dexterity, even when I was myself the object of it. I trusted that I should be liberally understood, as knowing very well what I was about, and by no means as simply unconscious of the pointed effects of the satire. I own, indeed, that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the tenour of the rest of the book would sufficiently guard me against such a strange imputation. But it seems I judged too well of the world ; for, though I could scarcely believe it, I have been undoubtedly informed, that many persons, especially in distant quarters, not penetrating enough into Johnson's character, so as to understand his mode of treating his friends, have arraigned my judgement, instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that they could observe.
It is related of the great Dr. Clarke3, that when in one of his leisure hours he was unbending himself with a few friends
1 'I surely li.ivc the art of writing     coming."1 Cunningham's Goldsmith's
agreeably.     The   Lord   Chancellor      Works, iv. 96.     Dr. Warton in his
[Thurlow] told me he had read every     criticism on Pope's lino word of my Hebridian Journal;'' he          ' Unthought of frailties cheat us
could  not help   it;  adding,   ' could                 in the wise,1
you give a rule how to write a book                           (Moral Essays, \. 69)
that a man must read? I believe Lon-     says :—'For who could imagine that
ginus could not.'  Letters of Bosivell,     Dr. Clarke valued  himself for his
p. 322.                                                  agility, and frequently amused him-
" Boswel!   perhaps   quotes   from     self in a private room of his house in
memory the  following   passage   in     leaping over the tables and chairs.'
Goldsmith's  Life   of Nash:—'The     yjsxtarts Essay on Pope, ii. 125. 'It is
doctor was one clay conversing with     a good remark of Montaigne's,' wrote
Locke and two or three more of his     Goldsmith,' that the wisest men often
learned and   intimate   companions,     have friends with whom they do not
with that freedom, gaiety, and cheer-     care how much they play the fool.'
fulness, which is ever the result of     Forster's   Goldsmith,   \.   166. '  Mr.
innocence.    In  the  midst   of  their     Seward says m"h\s Anecdotes, ii. 320,
mirth and laughter, the doctor, look-     that ' in the opinion of Dr. Johnson,
ing from  the window,  saw  Nash's     Dr.  Clarke was the most complete
chariot  stop  at   the  door.    " Boys,     literary character that England ever
boys," cried  the   philosopher,  " let     produced.'  For Dr. Clarke's sermons
us now be wise, for here is a fool     seej^as/, April 7, 1778.
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